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ABSTRACT 0nder the intensified Learning Plan (ILP) , the school 

year was organized into trimesters. Students focused on fewer 
subjects for longer daily periods than usual. Results of tests, 
questionnaires, and conferences ware used to measure the 
accomplishment of criterion objectives. The ma 3 ont y of Parents, 
students, and teachers prefered the ILP, with the exception of high 
school teachers, who recommended returning to the semester Plan. 
Teacher, parent, and student opinionnaire results are appended. 
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Description of the Intensified Learning Plan. 

In the spr in g of 1970 the Fort Worth Board of Education approved 
a trimester schedule for one high school and three middle schools. 

In essence, thiee terms of approximately sixty days each replaced 
the ninety day semester. Students would he expected J to complete a 
semester course in a trimester. In order to fulfill accreditation 
requirements of the Texas Education Agency, class periods were extended. 
Because students generally would he focusing on fewer subjects simultaneously, 
hut for longer daily periods, the plan became known as the Intensified 
Learning Plan (II.P). 

The high school added the extended-day concept to the plan, 
scheduling six 80-minute class periods between 7:55 A.M. and 4:30 P.M. 

This schedule allowed students to choose ho register for five maximum 
periods with one 80 -minute period reserved for lunch and independent 
study. The minimum class load allowed was three. 

In the middle school and high school teachers taught four courses 
daily: high school teachers taught three courses during one trimester. 

The respective ending dates for each trimester were November 25 
(52-day trimester), March 5 (59-day trimester), and June 4 (59-day 
trimester) . 
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the utilization 



objectives of the iLr' 

Advantages v;ere seen Tor students and teachers and an 
of facilities. Advantages for students included the following: 

1. Provide students with expanded opportunities to study sore 
subject and content areas during r ~ school .'■"ear. 

2. Allow flexibility in the manner in which students may earn, 
over a four year period, sufficient credits for graduation. 

3. Nurture student achievement by allowing more time per class. 

4. Increase the proportion of students ’who earn credit in electives. 

5. Improve student general attitudes toward school.. 

Expectations for teachers included a decrease in teacher daily and 
term loads and an opportunity to encourage students to explore subject 
matter and develop in-depth learning. It was anticipated that the real- 
ization of these objectives would improve teacher-attitude toward their 

vocation. 

The maximizing of the use of the plant -was foreseen as classrooms 
should serve greater number of children than under the traditional program. 
A classroom that served thirty children each semester (bO children yearly) 
would serve thirty children each trimester (90 children yearly) under the 



ILP. 

Wisely, the proposal sent to the Board enumerated several possible 
disadvantages which needed monitoring. Examples arc: 

1. Effects on absenteeism. . . 

2 . Effects on student attentiveness and teacher fatigue m the 

extended period. 

3 . Effects on out- of- school assignments. 

4. Effects of a lapse trimester on achievement. 

5 . Sufficiency of pre -project preparation. 

6 . Sufficiency of at-school class preparation time for teachers. 

7. Adequacy of teaching materials and equipment. 
q ] Utilization of independent time by students. 
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Hypotheses 



Evaluation Plan 



The objectives of the program, as well as other areas in need ol 
assessment, were translated into measurable statements (hypotheses) as 



listed below. 



Objectives or Areas in 
Need of Assessment 



1. provide students with expanded 
opportunities to study more subject 
and content areas during a school 
ye ar . 

2. Allow flexibility in the manner 
in which students may earn* over 
a four year period, sufficient 
credits for graduation. 



3 # Nurture student- achievement by 

allowing more time per class and 
an opportunity to focus on fewer 
courses per term. 



Hypotheses 



1. The average number of courses 
completed during 19 70-71 hy 
students will exceed that 
completed during 1969 - 70 . 

2. A substantial proportion of 
students will plan to vary from 
standard scheduling relative 

to (1) the number of courses 
tahen during a trimester, 

(2) the number of courses taken 
during a school year, and 

(3) the number of years 
necessary for graduation. 

3A. A majority of experienced 

teachers will express belief 
that they covered as much subject 
content and that students 
learned as much under the ILP 
as previously under the semester 
plan at the same high school. 
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Objectives ycont'd. ) 



liypotneses ( cont T d. ) 



4 . Increase the proportion of students 
who earn credit in electives. 



5. Improve student general attitudes 
toward school. 



6* decrease the total number of 
different students for whose 
instructions teachers are 
simultaneously responsible. 

7. Improve teacher attitudes toward 
their profession. 



33. A random sample of students 
drawn from selected subject 
areas at the end of a trimester 
will score equally as well or 
better on textbook achievement- 
test as a similar sample drawn 
from matched schools after 
a regular semester. 

3 C. The distribution of letter 

gr uies earned by students under 
the ILP will not significantly 
differ from t hat. earned by 
students at the same high school 
under the traditional 
senester plan. 

3 D. Performance scores obtained 
by typing students under the 
ILP will not significantly 
differ from those obtained by 
previous students at the pilot 
school under the semester plan. 

4 . The proportion of students under 
ILP enrolling in selected, non- 
required courses will increase 
significantly over that under 
the traditional semester plan. 

5. A substantial proportion of 
students will indicate that 
they are enjoying school more 

in 1970-71 than in 1969-70 

due to the ILP. 

6. The average daily and total 
loads of teachers will 
substantially decrease in 
I97CU7I from that of 1969-70 
due to the ILP. 

7. A significantly greater 
X>i*oportion of teachers will 
express greater enjoyment of 
teaching during 1970-71 due 
to the ILP than will express 
less enjoyment. 
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Objectives (cont’d. ) 

S. Maximize use of classroom and 
equipment. 



Miscellaneous Areas in 
need of assessment 



Hypothesis ( cont 1 d . } 

8 . The number of classrooms 
necessary to accomodate students 
will be less under the ILP 
than that required under the 
semester plan. 

9 . Absenteeism will be reduced 
under the ILP as shown by a 
significant increase in the ADA 
rate for the first trimester 
over that of the first semester 
in 1969-70. 

10. Neither teachers nor students 
will report that the lengthened 
class period fosters an increase 
in student inattentiveness or 
teacher- fatigue . 

11. Neither teachers nor students 
will report increased out- of - 
school assignments under the 
ILP. 

12. The report card grades of 
students continuing in subject 
areas after a lapse of one 
trimester will equal those 
continuing in the subject 
area without a lapse. 

13. Teachers and administrators 
will express satisfaction with 
sufficiency of pre-project 
orientation. 

14. The majority of teachers will 
report that sufficient school 
time has been allotted for 
daily classroom preparation. 

15 . A majority of teachers will 
report that sufficient teaching 
materials and equipment are 
available . 
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Hypo theses ( cont T d. ) 

l6. Free rime vrill oe appropriately 
utilized by students as 
indicated by reports of 
teachers, administrators, 
parents, students and 
ob s e rv at io n . 

Summary Assessment 17 - The majority of parents, 

students and teachers will 
ercpress general satisfaction 
i*7ith the Intensified Learning 
Plan. 

Data Gathering Procedures 

Sources of data Included students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and records in both the pilot school and central administrative office. 
Instruments and procedures involved 

(1) a student questionnaire administered to a random sample of 
sophomores and juniors at the pilot school 

(2) a parent questionnaire administered to a random sample of parents 
of students at the pilot school 

(3) a teacher questionnaire administered to all experienced teachers 
at the pilot school in December and in May 

(4) textbook tests in two subject areas administered to random samples 
of pilot and comparison students 

In addition, many group and individual discussions were held with 
teachers, students, parents, counselors, and administrators. Two basic 
sources of information were student-records in the counselors' offices 
and the principals' classroom schedules. 
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All data were "treated with appropriate statistical tests, prj_maraly 
tests for significance of mean differences, tests for significance of 
proportion differences, and the Chi Square test of Ooodness-of- -at. -n 
samples were not extremely large, all data were analyzed with the use ox 

an Olivetti -Underwood Desk Computer 101 . 

Early in the assessment of the Intensified Learning Plan it wa^ 
concluded by the writer that two separate assessments were needed, one for 
the high school implementation and one for that at the middle school le^el. 
This decision was based on rationale that held the two implementations of 

ILP to be substantially different because of 

1 . The limited extention of the class period in the middle school 
(to 65 minutes) in contrast to that at the high school ( bC 

minute s ) . 

2 . The reduction in teaching-time for middle school teachers (a 
decrease to 260 minutes from 275 minutes with extra preparation 
time) as comp ar ed with an increase in teaching-time (to 320 
minutes for most of the year from 275 minutes) without additional 

planning time at the high school level* 

3. The greater emphasis at the middle school level on objectives in 
the affective domain and on learning skills in contrast to one at 
the high school level on academic objectives. 

4 . The addition to the plan at the high school level of the concepts 
of the extended school day and considerable independent time for 

students. 

5. The need of high school students to earn credits for graduation. 
Early evidence gathered relative to the two implementations indicated 

that problems were most likely to develop at the high school level. 
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Discussions with teacters, parents, and administrators concern n C the middle 
school revealed general confidence that the plan was an improved one and 
that problems were minor. For this reason the present evaluation ha*, 
focused on the ILP concept as installed at the high school level. 

Review of 4 the Literature 



Trimester Plans 

Fort Worth’s trimester plan differs from those planned or actually 
implemented elsewhere in (l) its restriction of the school year to the 
standard 180 day period and in (2) its suDstantial extension of the 
class period necessitated by collapsing yearly courses into two trimester 

courses. 

Mew York State * s Plan (1,5) 

The Mew York State Department of Education developed a plm that would 
utilize 210 day (70 day trimesters) and necessitate the lengthening of the 
class period to about sixty minutes. 

Florida Plan (1,5) 

A trimester plan was developed for Polk County Schools by the 
Florida Research Development Council that allowed 75 days per trimester 
with no basic lengthening of class periods. This plan was rejected 

because of initial heavy expenditures. 

Florida's innovative Nova High School has experimented with three 
different school year lengths. The first was a trimester plan, employing 
the 73-day terms (a 220 school day year) and class periods of seventy 
minutes . The plan was discontinued after two years because oi the 
psychological let down suffered by students and teachers during the added 

summer month. 
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The Laboratory School at the University of Florida has operated a 
75-day trimester (a 225-day school year) with physical, education classes 
on Saturday and a lengthened school day. 

Florida State University operated a 70-day term trimester primary 
school (K-3) for three years beginning in 1964- Resuius, as reported in 
an evaluation (8, Micro) after the termination of the project, indicated 
that children who only attended the regular school year significantly 
outperformed children of similar mental ability who attended the greatly- 
extended school year* 

In summary, it is seen that generally, trimester plans have extended 
the school year without greatly extending class periods. 

Four Quarter Plans (3? 5) 

Generally, four quarter plans utilized the entire calender year to 
schedule four terms, three of which must be attended by students. Two 
semester courses are usually trichotomized, requiring no change in the 
- length of the school day or class period. 

A suprisingly long list of schools experimented with a four quarter 
school year prior to 1950. All abandoned the plan by 1950 with the 
exception of Chattanoaga who continued until 1956. The basic motivating 
force behind these attempts seemed to have been the common problems inherent 
in a shortage of funds and a surplus of students. 

In recent years four quarter plans have been developed, considered, 
and rejected by another long list of schools led by California and 
Florida districts, among them Los Angeles. Typical was the plan developed 
and discorded by the Del Carrpo High School in California due to (l) lack 
of student interest, (2) poor parental support, and (3) insufficient funds. 

The most serious attempt to implement the four quarter concept is 

4-4 



presently being made by eight cooperating school districts in Fulton 
County, Georgia (Atlanta) ( 2 , Micro.)* Several years of planning proceeded 
the implementation in 1968-69. Atlanta maintains that their objective is 
only to improve the quality of the educational program and that no financial 
advantage for the plan is expected. Stated objectives include: 

1 . An extended curriculum and an improved course selection for 
students . 

2 . Early graduation possibilities for students. 

3* A chance to revamp the curriculum. 

Atlanta has trichotomized two semester courses and retained the 
traditional length of class period. A college-type schedule is employed. 

The school day employs ten class periods, Saturday included, and an open 
campus. Students come and leave at different times and may not have 
classes on some days. Students must attend three of the terms and may 
attend four to accelerate graduation. Each quarter consists of twelve 
weeks. 

An exploratory evaluation after the first year utilized questionnaires 
to ascertain the attitudes toward and opinions about the plan of samples 
drawn from both the business and educational domains. It was concluded that, 
although each segment of the population perceived different advantages, the 
groups surveyed understood the objectives of the plan. Administrators 
were enthusiastic about a chance to revise the curriculum; students and 
parents perceived widened course selection and early graduation; teachers 
noted the new flexibility as serving individual student needs and interests. 

Some disadvantages were also cited after one year of operation: 
increased registration problems and record keeping; increase in number of 
daily teacher class preparation required; and a possible decrease in 



ovr rtunities Tor teachers to provide 



individual attention Tor JLdents\. 



Eleven per cent of the teachers agreed that the plan was pneser* - -y 
satisfactory. Seventy per cent expressed "belief thaTi xt womld : satis- 

factory with modifications. If needed changes were identified t. teachers, 
they were not reported in the evaluation. 

Specific Trimester Evaluations ( 5) 

Research into the effects of trimester or f our-quarter plane is 
negligible. Two studies dealing with either trimester or the extended 
school year concept were located and are reported below. 

California’s Chabot Junior College rescheduled the school year into 
three trimesters. Although courses were not collapsed most students 
continued to carry the fifteen hours (5 courses) each trimester. 
Questionnaires were administered, after one year, to students and teachers 
to gather evaluative data. 

The evaluation indicated that students favored the new schedule two- 
to-one, reasoning that the plan, (l) decreased the amount of wasted time 
inherent in a longer term, (2) provided less chance for a course slump , 
and (3) offered improved exposure to courses and total staff. Disadvantages 
cited included (l) an improved chance of making poorer grades, (2) a loss 
of time to explore subjects in depth, (3) loss of opportunity to recover 
from a slow start, (4) lack of opportunity to know individual faculty 
members well, and (5) too much objective testing. Although grades improved 
in the trimester plan some concern was expressed that students were under 
too much pressure and brought about by taking too many courses. 

A HEW grant provided the means to evaluate an extended year- schedule 
at Florida State University’s laboratory elementary school (8). Children 




in primary grades (K-3) who attended school year round for a three-year 
period attained a lower level of performance in reading than a group 
matched on the basis of aptitude who attended only the regular school year. 

Siimma.-ry Statement About the Literature 

The research on either the trimester or extended school year concept 

is too meager to support any position. 

fact that four— quarter plans adopted prior to 1950 were discontinued 
combined with the reluctance of many districts who have studied the concept 
in recent years to adopt it recommends a cautious approach. The Atlanta 
enterprise should provide fresh and up-dated information. 
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EFFECTS OF TEE INTENSIFIED LEARNING 1 LAN AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Th^ XL? obi ective "bo provide students with an increased opportunity 
to study more subjects in a school year was tested oy data relative to 
Hypothesis 1. 

Hypothesis 1. The average number of courses planned to be completed 
" during 197 O- 7 I by students will exceed that completed 

during 1969-70- 

Data concerning the total number of courses planned for the school 
year of 1970-71 and the total number taken during the fall trimester 
were obtained from records maintained in the counselor s office. The 
clans of one-half of the students at each grade level were tabulated to 
obtain an estimate of the number of courses completed during 1969 - 70 . 



Data reported in the final column of Table A show that approximately 
one-third of the students took only three courses during the fall trimester. 



TABLE A. NUMBER OF COURSES TAKEN DURING FALL TRIMESTER BY STUDENT 
CLASSIFICATION 



Number of 
Courses Taken 


Freshmen 


Sophomore 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Aggregate 


3 


36 % 


30% 


3 H 


39 % 


35% 


4 


54% 


6 3 i 


5 7 % 


4 9 % 


56% 


5 


10% 


7 i 


3 % 


12 % 


9 % 



Data in Table B report the number of courses planned for the entire 

— * 

1970-71 school year. Thirty per cent of the students planned to take a 
minimum of ten courses with seventy per cent planning more than the 





minimum. 



llO.-. 



-.AISIED FOE 197^-71 



Student 




PrOTK 


3 rtion of 


Student s 


Takinr - 


! 


/.erase 


Classifi- 

cation 


13 r 

Courses j 


11 ! 
Courses 


12 ] 
Courses ; 


1 " i 

Courses 


14 i 

Courses 


19 

Courses 


ITumber o. 

Courses 

Planned 


Freshmen 


28% 


323 


20 3 ; 


12 b 


— , j 


43 


11.4 


Sophomores 


26'j 


32^ 


<-3/0 


83 


. -3 


U / J 


11.3 


Juniors 


33 


2-v) 


260 


93 


4-7 


23 


11.3 


Seniors 


0 ^ 

0- j 


18;) 


35)) 


77 


I,-* 


/ J 


11.4 


Aggregate 


— -X ; -J 


28-;S 


97 ;^ 


93 


3 g 


^-1 


11.4 



It may be noted that nearly sixty per cent of the students (taking 
\0 or 11 courses) had only three classes daring at least one trimester. 

The average number of courses planned for 1970-71 was 11.4. 

Prior to the end of the school year students registered for 1971-72 
classes. Data in Table C show an increase in the number of courses over 
that taken during 1970-71, particularly by freshmen and sophomores. These 
two groups will average twelve courses in 1971 - 72 , contrasted to 11.4 
and 11.3 courses in 1970-71 (Table B). It is noted that 85 per csn'; >r 
sophomores, after one year of experience in the trimester plan, elected 
to take more than the minimum load of 10 courses in contrast to 72 per cent 
taking more than the minimum load in 1970-71. 
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1-71-7? 

Pr rfDort, ion of Students Flanninc to take .... 


o 

Courses 

or 

Fewer 


10 

Courses 


- 11 l 

Courses \ 

1 

i 

| 


12 

Courses 


13 

Courses 


14 

Courses 


„ 15 
Courses 


Avc- -ounce 
of Courses 


Freshmen 


— 


27$ 


i 

ii$ | 


1 23$ 


24$ 


0/7 


o? 


12.0 


Sophomores 


1 

t 


16 $ 


I 23$ 


\o 

C\J 


23$ 


6$ 


6$ 


12.0 


Juniors 


— 


32$ 


26 $ 


j 31$ 


s 


1$ 


! i$ 
i 


11.3 


Seniors 


| 15 $* 
| 


39$ 


i 15$ 

\ 


! 24$ 


1* 

S’ 


C- J 


i 

2$ 


j 10. 5* 


Aggregate 


I 

I -N ^ 

3 w a> 

i 

J 


28 $ 


j 19$ 
i 


2&% 


15 1o 


2$ 


6$ 


11.5 



^Explained by early graduation (10$) and vocational education students ( 5$ ) • 



On a questionnaire, two- thirds of a random sample of students revealed 
plans to complete more courses than necessary for graduation. 

TABLE D. NUMBER OF CREDITS TO BE EARNED BY GRADUATES 



Number of Credits Planned Proportion of Students 



20 


or 


20 \ 


34$ 


21 


or 


211 


15$ 


22 


or 


22 o 


21$ 


O'D 


or 


more 


30$ 



20 

o 
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Records 



Findings About Hypothesis 1 

The hypothesis is accepted. Records show that students an 

average of 11. h courser during 2 ^?d-71 and that freshmen and s-phomores 
will average 12 courses in 1971-72. Seventy per cent of the students tcon 
more than the minimum of ten courser during 197*2-71* and sixty-si;-: per 
cent of the students indicated plans t ' have earned more than the minimum 
of twenty credit houi’S upon graduation. 



Hypothesis 2. A substantial proportion of students will plan to vary . 

from standard scheduling in at least one of the following 
ways : 

(a) number of courses taken during a trimester 

(b) number of courses taken during the school year 

( c ) the portion utilized of the four years available 
for high school attendance 

The IL? objective to improve students’ options concerning the manner 
in which they may vary course loads was tested by data relative to 
Hypothesis 2. 

fata in Table A, B, and C previously presented show the variation in 
courses t alien by students for a single trimester and for a total school year. 

Parents on one-half of the sample approved of their children utilising 
less than the standard four years available for high senool attendance. 

On a related matter, only six per cent indicated interest in a summer term 
for their children. 

Approximately two— thirds of sampled students reported plans to earn 
more than the minimum number of credits necessary for graduation. 

During the school year 1972-71, fifty-one seniors completed graduation 
requirements during the fall trimester (.iJi students; or the winter 
Trimester (37 students)* A similar number pleui to complete requirements ioi 
graduation during the first two trimesters in 1971-72. 



Nine 1971-7.3 junior:: indicated that they would be able to complete 
all course requirement; by the end of the year. 

Findings About Hypothesis 2 

The hypothesis is accepted. Students are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to vary the number of courses taken in a trimester and for 
the total year, thus changing the portion of time committed to the 
completion of high school. 

Hypothesis 3A. A majority of experienced teachers will express belief 

that they covered as much subject content and that students 
learned as much under the ILP as previously under the 
semester plan at the same high school. 

Scholastic achievement is a crucial issue in any innovative practice. 

A major objective of the ILP was its potential for inhancing, or at 

least maintaining, scholastic achievement. This advantage was expected 

to result from increased opportunities for students to unhurriedly digest 

material in the 80 -minute class period while simultaneously focusing on 

fewer school subjects. 

Because of the immense importance of this objective to students, 
several hypotheses were generated and several types of data were gathered. 
Hypotheses 3A, 3®j 3C, and 3C all deal with the question. 

Teachers who had previously taught at the pilot high school were 
twice anonymously asked three questions about student academic achievement 
under the ILP. Their dual responses to these questions are shown in 
Table E. 
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in.~niwn 



ABOUT 



iademic 



ACHIEVEMENT 



Question 


December Response 


May Response 


No Uncertain Yes 


No Uncertain Yes 


Did you cover as much of the 
course content during the 
winter trimester as you 
normally do in a regular 
semester? 


55$ ^5$ 


CA 

& 

1 

1 

l 


Do you feel that your 
students learned as much 
and developed as much in 
depth understanding during 
the winter trimester as 
they normally do during a 
regular semester? 


55$ 10$ 35 $ 


58$ 16$ 26$ 


Do you have any evidence 
to support answers to 
$1 and/or #2? (Test 
results, units covered, 
etc. ) 


5$ — 95$ 

1 

j 


2$ — 98$ 



Immediately folio-wing the fall trimester teachers were in disagreement 
about the academic success of students. Approximately one-half of the 
experienced teachers in December (55$) responding to the questionnaire 
reported in December that they had not covered as much content area and 
that students had not learned as much as previously under the semester 
plan. The proportion of experienced teachers expressing this view increased 
by Hay to approximately sixty per cent. 

On the May questionnaire most teachers identified their teaching 
area, allowing an assessment of responses by this variable. This analysis 
showed that responses "were consistant from department to department except 
that teachers of social studies and history expressed greater confidence 
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in the 



did teaciiei *2 ox* science, mstrieifigtics, £nglisii 3 and. 



mi s c e hi anion 



subjects. 



Findings About Hypothesis 3A 

The hypothesis is rejected. The majority of teachers expressed 
doubt that academic achievement had been maintained, and the proportion 
expressing that doubt increased as the year progressed. 

Hypothesis 3B. A random sample of students drawn from selected subject 
areas at the end of a trimester will score equally as 
well or better on textbook tests as a random sample drawn 
from a matched school after a regular semester. 

A test covering the material presented during the study of American 
History 1 was administered to a random sample of students who were enrolled 
in that subject during the fall trimester .and to a random sample of students 
enrolled in that subject for a semester at two schools serving similar 
socio-economic areas. A test covering material studied by students enrolled 
in Algebra III was similarly administered. Consultants in the two areas 
aided in the selection of the instruments and in the matching of pilot 
teachers with control teachers to reduce the impact of this variable on 
the results. 

The extent to which the various samples represented their respective 
populations was determined through the application of a Chi Square test of 
Goodness-of-Fit to the several distributions of letter grades earned by 
samples and total populations. In all cases differences were not significant. 
It was therefore, concluded that samples were acceptable. 

Results of the tests are shown in Table F. 
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TABLE F. 



TESTS RESULTS AT PILOT AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 





History I Test 


Algeb 


ra III Test 




Group 


Sample 

Size 


Average 

Score 


SD 


Sample 

Size 


Average 

Score 


SD 


Students completing 
course under the ILP 


54 


26 . 5 * 


6.2 


75 


i4.o* 


!« 0 


Students completing 
course under the 
semester plan 


GO 


22 . 4* 


7.3 


101 


13.5* 


6.1 



^Differences in mean raw score were not significant. 



Differences in average scores earned by students under the ILP did 
not significantly differ from those earned by students under the semester. 

It was, therefore, concluded that the differences, although favoring ILP 
students, were chance differences due to the sampling rather than to the 
treatment. As a by-product an item analysis was provided for the consultants 
in the two areas tested. It is recognized that paper-pencil tests do not 
measure well all, or even the most important, objectives of history classes. 

■ The Finding A bout Hypothesis 3B 

The hypothesis is accepted. ILP students scored as well as semester 
students on textbook tests of history and mathematics. 

Hypothesis 3C. The distribution of letter grades earned by students 
under the ILP will not significantly differ from 
that earned by students at the same high school in 
1970-71 under the traditional semester plan. 

Distribution of letter grades earned were obtained from the data 

processing center. Data in Table G compare the proportions of grades 

earned during the last nine weeks of 1969-70 by students in the pi. tot 

school with those earned by students during each trimester in 1970-71- 
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EFFORT CARD GLADES EARNED BY ALL STUDENTS AT PILOT SCHOOL IN 
I 969 L 7 C UNDER THE SEMESTER PLAN A1ID IN 197C-71 UNDER TIE! 
INTENSIFIED LEASHING PLAN 



Letter 

Grade 




Proportion of 


Total Grades 




1969-70 

1 st Nine Weeks 


1970-71 

Fall Trimester 


1971-72 

Winter Trimester 


1971-72 

Spring Trimester 




23% 


273 


27.0 


28 % 


— 3 - — 


29 a 


254 


2ki 


2% 




2% 


2k% 


24 i 


23 % 


D 


15 -/. 


16$ 


17fo 


17% 


77 


7% 


00 


CO 

1 


8 i 



Although the total distributions of grades in the spring of 1969-70 
and 1970-71 did not vary significantly, other trends were noted. 

The proportion of A's significantly (P=.00l) increased. A significant 
(P=.00l) decrease in Cs earned was also noted with a corresponding 
significant (P=.00l) increase in combined D 1 s and F‘s. A possible trend 
toward polarization of grades earned was thus revealed. 

Samples of students and parents were asked via questionnaires to 
report whether student report card grades had been affected by the ILP. 

The reports in general were favorable, although somewhat inconsistent, in 
that very few students and parents reported that letter grades were 
adversely affected by the ILP. On the other hand, nearly one-half of the 
students reported making better grades. The report of parents whose 
children made above average grades was similar to that of parents whose 




children earned average or below average grades. 

It must be recognized that report card grades are relative measures, 
and, thus, general student achievement could rise or Tall without being 
necessarily reflected by a corresponding change in the distribution of 
letter grades. 



Findj ng About Hypotheses 3C 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. Although the total distribution 
did not significantly vary under the ILF, a slight tendency toward 
polarization of grades earned was noted. 



Tyoing involves a motor- association skill that differs somewhat 

from cognitive skills that are the foci of other school subjects. A 

successful intensified effort to develop competency in an academic area 

might not prove equally as successful in acquiring motor skills as in 

typing and shorthand. Some authorities warn against prolonged typing 

practice (Russon) in the early developmental stages. 

11 Practice should be distributed. Practice in the form 
of drill should not exceed 3° minutes. Nothing^ is gained 
from two hour sessions of repetitious practice. (7? P*37)* 

For reasons stated above the effects of the ILP on typing skills were 
specifically examined by data being gathered relative to Hypothesis 3D* 



Hypothesis 3D. Performance scores obtained by typing students under the 
PLP will not significantly differ from those obtained by 
previous students at the pilot school \tnder the semester 
plan. 



Typing speeds, as well as report card grades, were obtained for 
students completing Typing 1 and 3 during 1969-70 (under the semester 
plan) and 1970-71 (under the trimester plan) from teachers' grade books 
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Typing 1 During the rail Trimester 

Typing speeds of students completing Typing 1 during 19°9-70 
during the fall trimester of 1970-71 are reported in Table H. 



TABLE H. TYFINC- 1 SPEEDS'* U1IDER ’THE TRIMESTj 



AIID SEMESTER PLAIi - 



and 



Proportion of Students Achieving Various Performance 





JjC V G_L. klr 

40 

WPM* 


3^-39 

WPM* 


27-3*4 

WPM* 


22-26 

WPM* 


Under 22 
WPM* 


Fall Semester** 
1969-70 


15 1 


16 $ 


36 $ 


23 f 


nf 


Fall Trimester** 


% 


Ilf; 


_ 


24f 

1 


24 i 



~ typing for five minutes with not more than five errors. 

-a* Distributions of speeds differ significantly (Chi Square = 5i*6). 



The two distributions of typing speeds were analyzed through the 
application of the Chi Square Goodness-of-Fit Test. The resulting 
statistic (53.6) indicates that the two distributions differ significantly 
(p- # 00l), favoring speeds developed under the semester plan. 

Mean speeds ..'ere also compared through application of the " difference 
of the means" statistical test. The mean speed of 411 students taking 
Typing 1 under the semester plan, 31 WPM, was significantly greater 
(P=.00l) than the 28 WPM obtained by 258 students in the fall trimester. 

Report card grades earned by students completing Typing 1 under the 
semester and trimester plan are presented in Table I. These data were 
obtained from data center printouts of grade distributions by subject 

areas. 
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TABLE I. TYPING 1 GRADES* UNDER THE TRB-5ESTER AND SEMESTER PLANS 





A 


B 


-g 1 2 


F 


Fall Seir.es ter 
1969-70 


Up 


2 of. 


i 

41/, j 19b 


*+ j 


Fall Trimester 

1970-71 


| 93 


267, 


39 % 17$ 


% 



■^Distributions were not significant (P-. 20 ) 



A Chi Square :oo. 3 iess-of-Fit test was applied to the distributions. 

The resulting statistic of 6.58 (df=4) was not significant. It is, thus, 
concluded that the two distributions of grades earned under the two systems 
reveal only chance differences that could be reasonably expected from one 
year to another (p=.20). 



Typing 1 Daring the Winter Trimester 

As Typing 1 was offered again in the winter trimester an examination 
of typing speed was again made to determine if it continued to be depressed 
under the ILP. The data are presented in Table J. 

TABLE J. TYPING 1 SPEEDS DEVELOPED IN THE WINTER TRIMESTER 



Tahiti of* 


Proportion of Students Obtaining Stated Sp< 


^ed 


Students 


40 

WPM 


35-39 

WPM 


26-34 

WPM 


22-26 

WPM 


Under 2o 
WPM 


191 


CO 


9% 


40% 


21% 


23 % 



A comparison with Table H, row 2, indicates that Typing 1 results in 
the fall and the winter trimester were similar. 
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Ti/pins - 

Typing 2 was offered during the winter and spring trimester to students 
completing Typing 1 in the fall or winter trimester. Typing speeds obtained 
by students are shown in Taole K. 



TABLE K. TYPING- 2 SPEEDS 



Trimester 




Pronortion of Students Achieving Stated 


L Levels 


N 


51 

WPM 


47-50 

WPM 


37-45 

WPM 


30-35 

WPM 


Under 3^ 
WPM 


Winter 


142 


! 12% 


19% 


39% 


26 % 


4% 


Spring 


111 

i 


15 % 


15% 


43% 


17% 


10% 



Typing 2 performances by students under the semester plan were not 
obtained. In the subjective judgment of two experienced teachers, the 
levels reported for Typing 2 above failed to meet expectations. 



Typing 3 

Typing performances and grades earned were also collected and 
compared for students finishing Typing 3 under the semester plan and under 
the trimester plan. 

Comparisons of performance levels are shown in Table L. 



TABLE L. TYPING 3 SPEEDS* UNDER THE SEMESTER AND TRIMESTER PLAN 

'Proportion of Students Attaining Designated 



ERIC 





N 


58 WPM i 
Plus 


52-57 

WPM 


43-51 I 
WPM 


“"39-52 

WPM 


Under 

39 WPM 


Fall Semester 
1969-70 


92 


12% 


12% 


26 % 


26 % 


24% 


Fall Trimester 
1970- 7-a 


49 


18 % 


24% 


39% 


00 


10 % 



ai-g tritbution of speeds 



_.\g the Chi Gnu are Goodness— of- Fit statistic vac siTULficanu \.P 
it may be concluded that Typing : speeds attained under the trimester 
nlan significantly exceeded those obtained under the semester plan. 

For further comparison, mean typing speeds were determined. Data in 
Table M depict this comparison. The mean typing speed attained under t.je 
trimester plan significantly (P=.001) exceeded that atoained under the 
semester plan. 



TABLE M. AVERAGE TYPING 3 SPEED ATTAINED UNDER THE SEMESTER AND 
TRIMESTER PLANS 




Report card grades earned in Typing 3 under the semester and trimester 
plans were also compared. The data is shown in Table N. 

TABLE N. REPORT CARD GRADES EARNED IN TYPING 3 UNDER TEE SEMESTER AND 
TRIMESTER PLANS* 
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is recognized tnat 



It ±z recognized tnat students completing Taping < in the mil 
trimester had completed Typing 1 and 2 under the semester plan* ±t can 
not be assumed that improvement in Typing 3 would be realized by students 
completing all typing courses under the trimester plan. 



Findings Regarding Typing Under the Intensified Learning t lan 

Performance levels were significantly (h— . Clj lower xoi students 
completing Typing 1 under the Intensified Learning Plan. However, 
students under the ILP completing Typing 3, after having had Typing 1 and 
2 in semesters, obtained a significantly (P=.05) higher level of performance 
than did students who completed all three typing courses under the semester 
plan. 

It is concluded that, while students may make slower progress under 
the ILP in the early stages of developing typing skills, the possibility 
exists that progress may be accelerated during the latter stages and 
produce better terminal results. Bata relative tc performance after 
students have completed all typing courses under the ILP will be needed 
to resolve the issue. 

Hypothesis 4. The proportion of students enrolling in non-required 

courses will increase under the ILP over that under the 
semester plan. 

The expectation that students taking extra courses would focus on 
electives was tested through data relative to Hypothesis 4. 

An administrative policy was initiated to discourage students from 
enrolling in a specific subject area each trimester (i.e. take English 3, 

4, and 5 during the school year) . An expectation to the policy was made for 
foreign language. The policy's purpose was to, at leas u initially in the 
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II : 9 protect children from overloading in a .driven scnoox year, on a 
specific subject. 

In order to ascertain tie extent tso “wrier. students erroxxeG in non- 
repaired co ur ses 3 enrollments in eight specific courses -ere crammed. 

Ti.e data in Table J report the number of students enrolling in the selected 
courses in 1161-70 and in l07 { '-7^- 

TABLE 0: ENROLUIEUTS IN SELECTED COURSES * 



t 

Course ! 


Dumber of Students 

1969-70 


IJumber of Students 
1970-71 


h 


Fall 


Spring 


Total 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


petal 


j 

Typing I j 


koh 


57 


551 


249 


189 


55 


473 


French I 


109 


— 


109 


i 110 


— 


-- 


no 


Spanish I 


201 


— 


201 


183 


30 


-- 


213 


German I 


80 


— 


80 


72 


— 


— 


72 


Latin I 


74 


— 


74 


49 


— 


— 


49 


Homemaking I 


88 


— 


88 


71 


19 


51 


141 


Speech I 


161 


55 


214 


71 


60 


34 


165 


Drama I 


29 


-- 


29 


43 


— 


— 


43 




* Obtained from print-outs of grades. 



The data do not reveal substantial, increases in enrollments in 
these courses from 1 Qo 9-70 to 1970-71* other than Komemar.ing I and 
Drama I. Most enrollments declined slightly in these specific courses. 

Data in Table P reports the number of classes scheduled for selected 
departments in 1969-70 and 1970-71* 

TABLE P: NUMBER OF CLASSES SCHEDULED* IK 1909-70 and 1970-71 

FOR SELECTED DEPARTMENTS 





1969-70 




1970-71 






Department 


Fall 


Spring 1 


Total 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Total 


Foreign Language 


33 


32 


65 


25 


27 


24 


76 


Business Educatior 


24 


27 


51 


22 


22 


23 


67 


Home Economics 


12 


12 


24 


r 9 


• 9 


9 


27 


Industrial Arts 


18 


18 


36 


16 


17 


17 


50 


Music 


9 


9 


18 


6 


6 


5 


17 


Art 


5 


5 


10 


4 


3 


4 


11 


Distributive 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Education 
















ROTC 


5 


5 


10 


4 


k 


L. 


i 12 



•* obtained from principal's schedule of classes. 
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The increase in the number of classes held under the trimester 
represents larger numbers of students served by each department but not 
necessarily larger numbers of d ifferent students. In some cases students 
enrolled for the year: in other ins tances' each term enrollment represented 
some combination of new and continuing students. 

In any case, the data in Table P does report more service rendered 
by the departments. When the reports of Table 0 and P are integrated, 
a picture seems to materialize that depicts "students taking more courses 
within a department” rather than "more students talcing a specific course . 

Findings About Hypothesis h 

The data are inconclusive. While it was not established that more 
different students chose to enroll in the non-required courses examined, 
it did appear that those students who did were able to obtain a larger 
dose. The effects of the Intensified Learning Plan on individual depart- 
ments that offer non-required studies is not yet clear. 
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I lyp o the sis 5- 



The proportion of students indicating; oh. at they -re 
enjoyinr school more under the ±Lr‘ on an the oddest er 
Plan will be significantly greater than that reporting 
less enjoyment. 

The objective that students attitudes toward school would improve 
was tested through data relative to Hypothesis p. 

Data were obtained through the use of a student questionnaire 
administered to a random sample of sophomores and juniors. Student 
responses to the question pertinent to the hypothesis are summarized 

in Table Q,. 

TABLE Q. ENJOYMENT OF SCHOOL BY STUDENTS 



Response of Students 


Proportion of Students 


"Enjoying 'school more" 


51% * 




28 % 


"No change' 




"Enjoying school less" 


20% * 


* Differ significantly (P=.00l) 
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it -is seen thnt a si f ^ificantly larger proportion (!5iy) of student: 
reported an increase in enjoyment of school due to the intensified 
Learning Plan than reported a decrease 



Findings About Hypothesis 5, 

The hypothesis is accepted- 

hypothesis 6- The average daily and total team load of teachers will 
•jubst antially decrease in 1970-71 Iron that in 1969-70 
due to the ILP- 

The objective to decrease teacher loads was tested with data relative 
to Hypothesis 6- 

As teachers would teach four classes during two trimesters and 
three classes for one trimester, a reduction in daily and term class load 
was anticipated- 

Data relative to the hypothesis was obtained from the schedule of 
classes prepared by administrators at the pilot school. xhe aveiage 
number of classes taught, the average class size, and the average term 
loads are presented in Table R. Average number of classes taught do not 
average " 5 " in 1969-70 because of occassional assignments of teachers to 
study-hall duty, physical education classes, etc. Average number of 
classes taught in 1970-71 do not average "4" because one-third of the 
teachers taught only "3” classes each trimester. 
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THE SEI-ZESTSR AMD TRIMESTER P-EU-.S 





Average Dumber of 
Classes T aught 


Average 
Class Si_e 


uverare 
Term ixad 


Department 


Semester Trimester 


Semester Trimester 


Seme ster Trimester 


English Teachers 


4.8 3*6 


29 29 


13s 'i<ju 


Social Studies 
Teachers (excluding 
1 P.E. Class) 


4.4 3.6 


30 30 


182 lCD 


Mathematics Teachers 
(excluding 1 P.E. 
class) 


4.9 3.5 


28 30 


136 105 


Science Teachers 
(excluding 5 P.S. 
classes ) 


4.3 3-3 


28 30 


123 100 


Aggregate 


4.6 3.5 


29 30 


132 lOp 

J — 
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It may be seen by data reported in the final column of Table R that 
the average number of students for which a teacher was at one time 
responsible decreased substantially from 132 students per semester in 
±969*70 to 105 students under the ILP. Although class size remained 
relatively unchanged, the number of classes taught per day decreased as 
nlanned from an average of about four and one— half in ljb 9—70 bo thi ee 
and one -half under the IL 1 J . 

In view of the responses and comments by teachers to the quest.! ormaire 
in which the majority described considerable fatigue, the decrease in 
daily and team load must be viewed in conjunction with possible offsetting 
increases in demands on teachers. Teacher loads were enlarged by the 
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following: 



1. 



(11 



;ui i ncv- 
course./ 
An ir.cri 
(. Tlioorcr 
An inert 
from 



•o -i: iYur.xcr -f courses taught per school year. 

'O 1 -. I 1 -- previously) . 

In number of* students taught per school year 
:allv ' x 120 from 2 x 150 previously). 



Lr. ar.-.ourr 



time spent teaching daily. (j20 minute: 



.•rates T»revioivly) . 



Findings About I jypo thesis o 

The }n-r other*! r relative tv too daily and trimester teacher load in 

teams, number of ei cs, an* students taught is accepted. Teachers were 

responsible for fevrev student.' daily and fewer students per term. 

However, it cannot, from this specific ata alone, be concluded i/hu^ 
over-all demands on teachers were diminished. According to 73 per cent 
of the experienced teachers at the end of the year the opposite conclusion 
should be held. This report can be accounted for by an increase in the 
number of students and classes taught during the school year and the 
in ere us e in d ui ly be aching ti ime . 

Hvnothesis 7. The proportion of teachers reporting greater enjoyment 
Hypotneois ^ Imder the Inten sified Learning Plan will be 

significantly greater than that reporting less enjoyment. 
The objective to improve teachers' attitudes toward their profession 

was tested wi,v.' .. relative to hypothesis 7- 

All exper! rice 1 teachers were asked to report the effect that ILP had 
on their enj- >y : 1 teaching. Hesponses are summarized in Table S. 
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-.espouse rr;.p m 

11 Enjoying Teaching More” 

” Bal ancod Effect” 

j 

1 1 r„n. ; o./ me Teacnin ~ .->ess | 

v Differ significantly ( P- - 0V- . 

r .* ' * 2 \t ficantly greater r report ion of teacher' ^ ■ .. -•* 

teaching leer under the Intensified seaming Prop's:..:. *s. -■ 
Create!’ enjoyment of teaching. 

Findings of Hypothesis 7_ 

Tire hypothesis is rejected. 

Hypothesis 8. The number of classrooms necessary voider i: 
students will substantially decreased irorr 
under the semester plan for a student body 

The objective to maximize classroom utilization oar 

data relative to Hypothesis 8. 

The nilot school plant, containing 77 classro- v, he 

student s under the semester plan in 19^*9—70 • I n — 1 ' 

mester f ’• i student.-: were uc cosmic aat ed . fats 

while nr.l :/ ;v.i average of six classrooms per period /or : 

during 1 i- .'-7'0, an average of thirty classrooms per 

in 1970-7.1 under the ILP. 

- H 1 ?- 
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of Teachers 






ted enjoyiny 
reported a 



he ILP to house 
i that required 
~ of similar sire. 

tested with 

,iu~ed 2 Jl8l 
voider the tri- 
.•t ie T show that 
r:*i rp l\i s ( v ac ant ) 
ml were surplus 
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TABLE T. 



SURPLUS CLASSROOMS IK lv6f?-70 AND 1970-71 




The presence of a considerable number of vacant rooms in 1970-71 was 
due not only to the ILP which provided that no more than two-thirds of the 
students would be studying a particular required subject during a given 
trimester but, also, to the extended- day which allowed students to arrive 
after period one and prior to the last class period. Other large number 
of students were out-of-class during their independent study- lunch period. 
The disposition of students is the subject of Table U. 



TABLE U. DISPOSITION OF STUDENTS IN 1969-70 AND 1970-71 



Disposition of 
Student s 




Periods* 


Enrollme nt 


1 


91 j 


.j 


i 4 


I J 


6 


Average 


I 1 

Fall 1969-70 ' 

In Class ! 


' 2481 


2184 


2168 


! 2137 


2205 


2156 


1962 


2135 


Study Hall 




207 


'-ii^ ! 


s 344 


?4o 


289 


353 


307 


Other 




— 


1 


i 


36 


36 


161 


39 


Fall 1970-71 


2450 






1 1608 


1442 


1814 






In Class 




j 1446 


2110 


722 


1523 


Independent 

Time 




t 

; oqS 


334 


! 

) 836 


928 


556 


1648 


884 


Other 




i "6 
? 


6 


> 6 
l 


80 


80 


80 


43 

i 


* Differ in times 


for 1969-70 and 


1970-71. 












The average number of students that were out-of-class per perioa 
(900) is substantially consistant with the average number of surp — is rooms 
per period ( 30 ) reported in Table T. 

Although, students in 1970-71 took more courses ( 11.5 P er student) - 
than in 1969-70 (10 per student), only 1500+ students used classrooms per 
period compared to 2100+ studerts per period in 1969-70. 

Thus, the plant accommodated approximately two-thirds oi the student 
body per ueriod under the ILP and, at the same time, provided for tie 
study of more subjects by students during a school year. 

Finding About Hypothesis 8 

The hypothesis is accepted. The pilot school plant accommodated an 
increase in the number of courses taken during the school year by students 
with sub st anti ally fewer classrooms than previously. 

Hypothesis 9 . Absenteeism will be reduced under the ILP as shown by an 

increase in the average daily attendance rate for the first 
nine weeks in 1970-71 over that for the first nine weeks 
of 1969 - 70 . 

Data relative to Hypotheses 9 “l 6 were used to test various issues 
related to the Intensified Learning Plan. 
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Data relative to the hypothesis was obtained from central admin 
istrative records. Memberships and absences are reported in Table 7. 

TABLE V. ABSENCES UNDER THE SEMESTER AND TRIMESTER PLANS 



Statistic 


Semester Plan 
1969-70 


Trimester Plan 

I 97 O- 7 I 


1st 9 Weeks 


2nd 9 Weeks 


1st 9 Weeks 


2nd 9 Weeks 


Avg. Daily Membership 


' 2495 


2502 


2410 


2380 


Avg. Daily Absence 


175 


217 


164 


216 


Avg. Daily Rate of 
Absence* 


7.0% 


J 8.7 % 


7.0% 


9 . 1 % 



*Not significantly different 



Finding About Hypothesis 9 

The hypothesis is rejected. The attendance under the ILP did not 
significantly differ from that under the semester plan. 



Hypothesis 10. A significant proportion of teachers will report that 
^ the increased class period has not increased teacher 

fatigue 01 * student inattentiveness. 

Teachers were twice asked to report the effects of the lengthened class 
period on their total-day fatigue and on student attentiveness. A random 
sample of students were, also, querried regarding the extent of their 
attentiveness in classes. Responses to the questions are reported in 
Tables W, X, and Y. 
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TABLE W. EFFECTS OF THE LENGTHENED PERIOD ON TEACHER-FATIGUE 



Effects of Lengthened Period 
on Teachers 


Responses c 
December 


)f Teachers 

May 


"Decreased Total-day Fatigue" 


8$ 


3 $ 


"No Effect” 


27$ 


25$ 


"Increased Total-day Fatigue” 


64$ 


72$ 



-t Differ significantly (P=.001) 



The data shows that nearly two-thir... of the teachers (64$) felt, that 
the extended period has increased their total-day fatigue in December. This 

proportion grew to 7 2 per cent in May* 

The data in Table X show that the majority (59 per cent) of teachers 
reported in December that student attentiveness had not decreased due to 
the lengthened period and that forty-one per cent reported a decrease in 
attentiveness. These proportions are not significantly different. In May 
the majority of teachers (56 per cent) continued to report that classroom 
attentiveness had not decreased*, 45 per cent contended that it had. 



TABLE X. STUDENT ATTENTIVENESS AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



Teachers' Report About Student Att ntiveness 
Due to ILP 


Responses c 


>f Teachers 


"Decreased" 
"No Change" 
"Increased" 


December 


May 


4l$ 

49$ 

10 $ 


44 $ 

43 $ 

13 $ 
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The data in Table Y report, the randomized students ’ estimates o± u.eir 
attentiveness to classroom instruction. 



3TUDEIIT SELF- REPORT Or' ATTEHTIVEbnSS 



Portion of Class Period Attentive 


Proportion of Classes 


Attentive 25% of Class Period 
Attentive 50% of Class Period 
Attentive 75b of Class Period 
Attentive 99b of Class Period 


G% of Classes 
1Q% of Classes 
32% of Classes 
42% of Classes 



Students report that they are attentive at least seventy- five per cent 
of the class period or more in most (32 per cent plus 42 per cent) of 
their classes. In one-fourth (6 per cent plus 19 per cent) of their 
classes they report being attentive one-half or less of the time. 



Findings of Hypothesis 10 

The hypothesis is rejected. A significant (P=.00l) proportion of 
teachers reported greater fatigue under the ILP. With regard to the latter 
part of the hypothesis about one-half of the teachers reported decreased 
student attentiveness: the rest reported increased cr no change in student 

att ent i vene s s . 

Students report that they are attentive three-fourth of the time in 
three-fourth of the classes* 

Hypothesis 11. The majority of teachers and students will report that 

the ILP has not affected an increase in home assignments. 

Teachers and a random sample of students were asked to report the 
effect of the Intensified Learning Program on homework. Results are 
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reported in Tables 2 and AA„ 



Data in Table 2 show that a majority of teachers 1 u ) reported that 
the quantity of home assignment had not increased. The propoitlo— of 
teachers reporting a decrease in the quantity of home assignment (35 ,->! 
exceeded that reporting an increase (20$). 



TABLE Z. 



EFFECTS OF ILP ON HOME ASSIGNMENTS AS REPORTED - TEACHERS 



Effects of ILP on Assignments 



Proportion 



of Teachers 



"Decreased Quantity" 
"No Effect" 
"increased Quantity" 



35$ 

44$ 

20 $ 



A comparison of data in Table AA and in Table L show a slight 
disagreement between teachers and students regarding the effect of the 
ILP on home assignments. About twice as great a proportion of students 
as teachers reported an increase in out-of-class assignments. The majority, 
however, of- students (60$) report no increase in out-of-class assignments. 
The proportion of students reporting an increase in assignments ( 29 $) 
exceeded, but not significantly, that reporting a decrease (21$). 

■ TABLE AA. EFFECTS OF ILP ON HOME ASSIGNMENTS AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS 



Effects on Home Assignments 



Proportion 



"Decreased Quantity" 
"No Effect" 
"increased Quantity" 



of Students 



21 $ 

39$ 

29$ 
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Findings About Hypothesis xx 

The hypothesis -accented, ft slir'.ifU’mt majority of teachers and 
students reported that the Lhf either had no effect or had decreased hone 
assignments. 

Hypothesis 12. The report card grades of students enrolling xn tv/o levei.o 
^ of a subject in consecutive trxmesters will not dxfxer 

significant!:; from those of students ,ho allow a trimester . 
to lapse between levels of a subject. 

Report card grades of students taking Algebra 1 and 2, English o ^<3- 

4, and .American ilistory 1 and 2 during 1970-71 were obtained. Report card 

grades of those who studied the subjects under three conditions were 

compared: (l) grades earned consecutively in the fail-winter, (2) grades 

earned consecutively in the winter- spring, and (3) grades earned with an 

intervening trimester (fall- spring) . The comparisons are shown in Table BB. 

TABLE BB. THE EFFECT OF A LAPSED TRIMESTER ON REPORT CARD GRADES 



ERIC 



Course and Sequence 


N 


Proportion of Students Earni 


.ng 


A 1 


B 


c 


D 


r ___— 


English 3-*+ 

Fall-Winter* 
Winter- Spring* 
Fall- Spring* 


! ’ 

; i42 
; 188 
j 220 


j 

I 20% 
j 12% 
j 14% 

i 


27% 
! 27% 

1 22% 

| 


27% 

29% 

33% 


19% 

20% 

24% 


7% 
■ 12% 
! 8% 
t 


.American History 1-2 
Fall-Winter* 
Winter -Spring* 
Fall- Spring* 


139 
178 
| 154 


1 2b% 

! 13% 

i 13% 


: 32% 

23 % 
2 % 


i 

I 19% 

• 26% 

! 31% 


20% 

29% 

21% 


i 4% 
9% 

10% 


Algebra 1-2 

Fall-Winter* 
Winter- Spring* 
Fall- Spring 


. 148 
: 106 
i 126 
I 


! 12% 
i 10% 
11% 


27% 

22% 

23% 


i 23% 
! 31% 

; 24% 

i 


26% 

23% 

28% 


12% 
14% 
i4% - 



^-Significant differe^ TbetwdiR distributions of grades at least at the 
05 level of probability. 
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The data in Table * 



American History I- 



m 



: chow that students who took the wngliGh i-h and 
the fall-winter sequence generally earned significantly 



higher report card grades than those taking tnose courses in other sequences. 
However , students who allowed, the winter triune ster to lapse ODoained 
higher report card grades than those taking the courses con^ecuoively in the 
winter- spring terms. 

In the case of Algebra 1~A, students taking the course an the j. all- 
winter terms obtained significantly higher report card grades than those 
tailing the courses consecutively in the winter-spring terms, but, not 
significantly higher than those who allowed the winter trimester to lapse. 

The data indicate that "time of the school year” courses are 
taken is a relevant variable, bu t the presence or absence of a lapsed 
term is not. 



Findings About Hypothesis 12 4 

The hypothesis is accepted. The presence of a lapsed winter trimester 

did not significantly alter report card grades. The report card grades of 
students who allowed the winter trimester to lapse between level, of 
courses were not significantly different from those who studied the course 
consecutively in the winter and spring. Generally students completing 
course series in the spring trimester, whether a trimester lapsed or not, 
obtained lower grades than those completing the same series in the winter 

trirue ster. 



Hypothesis 13. A majority of parents and teachers will express 

satisfaction with the effectiveness and sufficiency of 
pre-program preparation. 

Teachers and the sample of parents were asked to express an opinion 
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about the staff and community preparation that preceeded the initiation 
of the ILF. Responses of both groups are reported in Table CC. 

TABLE CC. OPINIONS OF TEACHERS AND PARENTS ABOUT PREPARATION FOR THE ILP 





Proportion Responding as Indicated 


Teachers 1 Responses 
Inde auat e Ade quat e 


Parents' Responses 
Insufficiently Sufficiently 


How effective was the 
pre-ILP orientation and 
preparation of the 
staff? 


76 4 2b i 

J 





To what extent where 
you orientated to the 
ILP prior to its 
implementation? 


1 


r 

48 #* 52 $* 



*Not significantly different from .5. 



A majority (76 per cent) of teachers expressed the opinion that 
pre-ILP staff preparation was indequate, and one-half of the parents 
indicated satisfaction with community orientation. Forty per cent of the 
parents expressed a desire for an orientation meeting during the spiing 
of 1970-71. 

Teachers were also asked to make recommendations for a pre-ILP 
orientation at other schools. Responses centered around (l) a staff's 
need for orientation by ILP-experienced personnel, ( 2 ) the need for a 
staff to become cognizant of potential problems, ( 3 ) the need for a staff 
by departments, to make decisions about necessary ad jv: Orient s xn course 
content, grading procedures, teaching strategies, etc., and (4) the need 
for time to re stricture a quantity of lesson plans. 
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Finding About RYP Q ~khesis 13 



The hypothesis is rejected. A substantial majority of ^eachers 
(76 per cent) expressed the view that pre-program preparation was inadequate. 
Approximately one-half of the parents reported inadequate orientation. 

Hypothesis l4. A majority of teachers will report that sufficient 

school time has been allotted for daily classroom pre- 
paration. 

Data were collected through the use of the teacher questionnaire. 
Responses are summarized in Table DD. 

TABLE DD. ADEQUACY OF PREPARATION TIME 



Preparation Time Assessment 


Proportion of Teachers 


"Assessed as adequate" 


20 % 


"Assessed as inadequate" 


Q0%* 



*Significantly different 'from . 5 (?=• OlJ 



A majority of teachers (80%) assessed the school time available for 
classroom as inadequate. 

Findings of Hy pothesis 14 

The hypothesis ‘is rejected. It Is important to note that expires sions 
about this matter were not available from teachers at other schools 
for comparative purposes. 

Hypothesis 15. A majority of teacnerS will report that sufficient 

instructional materials and equipment are availaole. 

Data were collected through the use of the teacher questionnaire 
/ 

and are summarized in Table EE« 



O 
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TABLE EE. AVAILABILITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATEnxALS 




The majority of "teachers assessed "the availability of instructional 
material as adequate. 

Finding About Hypothesis 15 

The hypothesis is accepted. A majority of teachers assessed the 
availability of materials as adequate. 



Hypothesis l6. A significant majority of teachers will judge the 
independent time available to students to be 
unob j ectionable . 

Teachers were asked to assess the value of the independent time 
available to students during their eighty Mnute lunch period and to 
estimate the proportion of students who spend most of this time studying. 
Students were asked to name their usual activitres during this time. 

Data in Table FF show that teachers believe that most students 
(77 per cant) spend little 3 if any > time studying during their independent 

period. 



TABLE FF. 



TEACHERS' ESTIMATE OF THE TIME SPnNT a'i STUDENTS STUDYING 
DURING INDEPENDENT TIME 





Assessment 


Proportion of Teachers Expressing 


This Belief 


Believe that 10% of students spend 
most of their time studying during 


77% of teachers 


free period 




Believe that 25% of students spend 
most of their time studying 
during free period 


9% of teachers 


Believe that 50% of students spend 
most of their time studying during 


l4% of teachers 


free time 





Teachers’ summary assessment of Independent time for students is 
depicted by the data in Table GG. 



TABLE GG. TEACHERS' ASSESSMENT OF INDEPENDENT TIME FOR STUDENTS 



Assessment 


Proportion of Teachers Holding the 
Perception 


Scale Position 

1 An Unnecessary Evil 

2 A Necessary Evil 

3 Neither an Evil nor a 
Benefit 

4 . Somewhat Beneficial 

5 Beneficial 


46% of teachers 
5% of teachers 

17 % of teachers 
23% of teachers 
9% of teachers 



The data indicate that teachers are in considerable 
concerning the value of independent time for students, 
teachers perceive it as ah "evil" and for the most part 
one-half hold a neutral view or see it as beneficial. 



disagreement 
One-half of the 
xonnecessary: 



Students' reports of their activities are contained in Taoie iiii. 



TABLE EH. STUDENTS SFLF-REPPRi 



‘ICDrTET -BENT TIME ACTIVITIES 



Student Activity 


Proportion of Students Reporting 
this Activity 


Mostly study 


• 24 ^ of students 


Mostly relax and study 


1 9a of students 


Mostly relax 


^ 1 ^ of students 


Mostly other 


16 % of students 



Less than one-half of the students (>3 per cent) report that they combine 
studying and relaocing: included are twenty-four per cent who report that 

they study most of the time. 

Teachers were also asked to indicate where or not students on 
independent time interfered with or disturbed classes in session. Data 
reported in Table II show that a majority of teachers (83 per cent) 
report that their classes are disturbed by out-of-class students. 

TABLE II. TEACHERS' R EP ORT OF DISTURBANCES BY OUT-OF-CLASS STUDENTS 



O 
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Response 



Out-of-class students "Do disturb’ 1 
classes 

Out-of-class students "Do not" 
disturb classes 



Proportion of Teachers Responding 



83 % of teachers 
17 % of teachers 



Won- systematic observations were made on several occasions during t^a 
fall trimester by the writer throughout the buildings and grounds. These 
observations revealed only occasional- students in halls and on the east and 



we s t ca: pus j t : . e r f: ca : rc t : ; 
observed on the ca:.: v .;- aouu. 
numbered fro::. two A- tnree • 
were made in t:-cr. rr rea. 

dbjec w-ion-- ! • : ---v: 0:0 

tended to be court cous and V 



and ends of peri .-cic. A few student .:■ 
the eormlex of tewpercry buildungc generally 
. - f r 0 se\ r em» instances m.at uservutrons 



-* - -ted during -Arv 
.clJLy if approached* 



Findings About hypot-; . gji:. 



The hyp ot he sir is rc.r 
perceiving ?t inuep •- re onv. b ii 
teachers (Oj per rer ; rep< 



r . - -falf of the to': nr rz reporter 
„ \ , . c t ion ab 1 e an d tin c n . a,] o r i t y o 1 * 

:au students disturb classes in session. 



Hypothesis 1 7- fro ru.iority 01 . saro.us,.. teacher^, <^-»d ° oU ^-nt^ uill 
oxnrrss confidante in the .intensified leumxng 1 lan. 

Hypothesis ±7 wus developer; to generate data that would summarize 

assessments of the ILF by teachers., parents, and students. 

Teachers and sampled parents were asked to make a summary assessment 

of the Intensified Learning Program. Three possible choices were offered, 

(l) return to the semester plan; 2; modify the ILP; f ,3) accept the ILP 

in its present form. Responses of the two groups are repor in Table oo. 




ABLE JJ. SUMMARY ASSESSMEFi' 



I r.P HY TEACHERS MZD PARER TS 



Group 


Proportion of the Group Responding as indicated 


heturn to the 
Semester Plan 


Modify ILP 


Accept Present 
ILP 


Teachers T5ee ember 

: ;ay 


21% 

hk% 


57% 

h»% 


22% 

10% 


Parents 


lb% 


2h% 


**>£-/ 0 



'■rj 



„„ ■. .. - . , .--i,;*'. -r-.-o -e 'iin^ return «o the semester plan 

pro/recce^. uiw ** -* c ~- r — c -- - j — ± - 

- i -» '7 ■- ■ a .'-«• c. ' - > •'a f- •'• fj ~ C) C lT Cfch Li 111 1-iS.J * i.liO 

mcrcasea iro::. -■<-*- J ~* ^ - 

,, gorily, liove 1 . er , oruliiue.l to ^ oor.fider.ee that the plan could 
be beneficial. 

Modifications of the I hr suggested oy indiviaual teacners on 

questionnaires anarui •-'—'■ uU ; 

....a 4 . * 4 ., i .,• eliminate the independent 

_L. x * -C i J. CJ e r J v v - ■ *- 1 * ' **' - w ~ - ~ 

time i. j. «.i < ■ ft t •- i> • • * i.ei it t> • 

2. The need to schedule teacher.- teaching day as to allo-.v xor 
prrOT opr late breaks 'tries. Increased >• nniiiuj; uL.-e. 

3 . The need to encourage students to ta.ee ~ore than a Kixnimum 

ye ar ly c oui 1 s e lo ad . 

Students were also asked if Key tercel «d the Hi as an improved 
plan over the semester plan. Seventy per cent responded yes , the re./fc 
said "no" (l 4 per cent) or were uncertain (l 6 per cent). 



Finding About Hypothesis 17 

The hypothesis is partially accepted. Although the majority of 
parents (86 per cent) and students (70 per cent) expressed confidence in 
the ILP, nearly one-half (44 per cent) of the experienced t-achers at ' 
the end of the school year recommended returning to tne semester plan. 
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The 1L T- ? upo.i xhe i m y\\xe::z 
a™ three ri.cJ.lc ■ v: •• 

roi'j- affluent nei. "'hh r -v ^'-1 . 



r-rinc ij:- : v _ z lx: vo — ve <1 . was an 2 u a — a o ■ . 
.••-r'/eh vtadenw frou relatively 



• rGUGu.:.,v . * •• • ■ 

with 4?-minute period j ? u.eacii.i. 
each wu2 f •'■ r ‘uner. v. =•. 

an d lunc 1 1 p eriod . hid e r i. \ *- - - 
in which the teacher t'-u^nx - ■ 
five courses. Eaci class per: o 



O 
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■ • d -j.'. el.ji.t. period school day 
-.,...'0 six periods, and one period 
in. students had seven classes 
■ e . euoois operated a six-period day 
zee and students were enrolled for 
■cis extended to -t minutes. 

Vihere teas, teachinr exists teachers had one planning day weekly 
and students had ".n independent study period. At one school eacn team 
guided students' activities at this time. All schools had also initiated 
the concept of continuous progress in mathematics. 

As at the high school level- approximately vwo-thir, ’ of the stucents 
studied the first portion of a suh.iect (i.e. English A), during the first 
trimester. The otner ono-tMud studied the subject during the second 
trimester. . All students completed the second portion (i.e. English z) 
either the second or third trme^tei . 

Data Gathering Met! ' ■ 

Data relative to the effects of the IbF at the middle school -level 
were collected thi-ough Interview, from school record and schedules, but 

primarily through the use of a teacher questionnaire during the winter 

nrr> 

trimester. 
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Effects c 



f the Intensified Learning Plan at Middle Schools 



Objectives for the ILF at the middle school level were generally 
identical wi u .h those for the high school- The results of tr.e analysis 
are reported in conjunction wit a appropriate objectives or issues . 



OBJECTIVE: Provide an ex panded curriculum for middle school students - 

The foregoing objective is consistent with and furthers one of the 
aims of the middle school movement which is to provide increased 
opportunities for young adolescents to explore various subject and 



shill areas . 

Under the semester plan in 1969-70 students of the three pilot 
schools studied seven courses in the fall arid seven in the spring. Ox 
these, five each tern for eighth grades were courses in required 
subjects - science, ma+ hematics, English, social studies, and physical 
education - leaving two electives each term. Sixth and seventh grades 
also were required to take reading, allowing one elective per term for 



them- 

Under the trimester plan students studied five subjects each term 
allowing fifteen for the year. As required courses remained unchanged, 
every student gained one additional field of study during the year. 
Finding : Middle school students studied one more course each under the 

trimester plan than previously under the semester plan. 



OBJECTIVE: Maintain student achievement under the expended curriculum.. 

Teachers were perceived as the prime source of student achievement 
and were asked two questions about classroom achievement. 



"Did you cover as much content as previously under the semester 
plan?" 





1 . 



2 . 



"Oid your students learn as much?' 



Teacher responses are reported in Table KK. 



TABLE KK: REPORT OF TEACHERS ON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Qjue st i on 


Pronortion of Teachers Resr 


ponding . . . 




No 


Uncertain 


Yes 


1 . Have you covered as 
much of the course 
content during the 
fall trimester as 
you normally do in a 
regular semester? 


20% 


— 


o 

00 


2 . Did. your stud.ents learn 
as much and develop as 
much in-depth learning 
during the fall tri- 
mester as they normally 
do in a regular semester? 


12% 


16% 


72 % 



The data show that the vast majority of teachers had covered as much 
content in the subject areas and felt that students have achieved as much. 
Eighty-six per cent, also, stated that they had evidence to support their 
positions. 

Finding : The vast majority of teachers report that they are covering as 

much material as previously and that students are learning as much. 



OBJECTIVE: Decrease teachers 1 daily ano term student loads. 

As the number of classes taught for a term decreased under the 
ILP from six to four, it would be expected that daily and term class 
loads of teachers would decrease. Data shown in Table LL , obtained from 
principals' class schedules, support that hypothesis. 



TABLE LL: 



DAILY AH') TERM STUDENT LOADS AT THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 













. 




Subject Area 


1969-70 f 
Jfur.iber of 
Daily 
Classes 


,e:nester 
Cl° ss 
Sice 


plan | 1 

Daily 
students 
Load _ 


.970-71 Trirr 
Lumber of 
Daily 
Classes 


tester 
Clas s 
Size 


Daily 

Student 

Load 


English 


6 


30 


180 


4 


31 


124 


Social Studies 


6 


29 


17 !l 


h 


29 


1.16 


:iat hematics 


6 


30 


ISO 


4 


31 


124 


Science 


6 


30 


180 


u 


2 [) 


115 


.\f ; cre{;ate 


6 


30 

1 


180 


4 


30 


12 *J 



The data indicate that the d. crease in classes taught per day did 
decrease the number of students for which teachers were responsible from 
a daily average of l80 in 1969-70 to 120 in 1970-71. Teachers, under the 
ILF, instructed about the sane number of stuuents per school year. 

Finding : Teachers’ daily and term students loads were substantially 

reduced . 



OBJECTIVE: Strove 

Teachers ^ere 



teachers ’ attitudes toward teaching , 
asked about the effect of the ILF on their attitudes 
Their responses are reported in Table MM, 




toward their profession. 
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TABLE MM: 



TrP£ IIiT’ 01; Triad:!! 



■ TTlTUhEh TO'.'Ahh TEACHING 



Question 


■ •rnnnrt ion of Teaeners -ces? oncing as 


Indicate a 


■)ecrease(i Enjoyment 


Balanced Eiiect 


j Increased Enjo.yc.e_i 


How has the ILP 
affected tne extent 
to nhich you enjoy 
teaching : 


lap 


i 

1 


52 p 



*Sigi i i f icantly niff e re ? it 



proportions . 



i::g : The 1 at a s>jG'». inuu a 

re-oi'ted "increased enjoyment" of teach 
enjoyment" due to the XLI' • 



j. rj.i/t er > ro' ortior. of teacnerc 
t h an re led : ' de creased 



Miscellaneous Problem Areas 



Data relative to several miscellaneous 
tnrough the use of a teacner questionnaire. 



areas were gathered primarily 
These data are reported 



below . 
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Area 1: Student attentiveness 

A significantly greater proportion of teachers (45 per cent) reported 
that student attentiveness nud increased due to the ILP tnan reported it 
"decreased" (4 rer cent). Others ( 50 ’ -er cent) reported no effect • 

Area 2: Teacher fatigue 

A larger nroporiiion of teacners (,:■■' P er cent) report eu tnat teacher 
fatigue had "decreased" under the ILP than reported it "increased" (20 per 
cent). One-half of the teachers reported, "r.c effect". 
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Although no teacher rerorted that out-of-class assignments under the 
ILi had "increased", jo ner cent reported a ’decrease . Otners reror^e.i 
110 Ciianr-e r . 

Area U: Adequacy of rre -project orientation 

T:ic vast majority of' teacmerp (o— ] or cent ) lOi.oi ^c.. oaLj.Si.a^. u io.j 
pre -project orientation . 

. , . , r, i .-t ; »->“• c rt f. - ' r= f ’ <? : • na^at ior: ti’i.e 

Area p : Adequacy 01 •..oucniuc, •■•u.t.e. ia — — - 4 — ‘ — - > * u - 

The majority of teachers (64 per cent) exr.ressed satisfaction with 



both the availability of teaching natenaj 
.;re oaral ion time . 



and the at school class 



Area 6 : Value of independent study 

Although ninety per cent of the teachers reported that students on 
independent study time did not disturb classes, only one -half ox the 
teachers judged that students spent more than fifty per cent of tneir time 
studying. It may be held with some assurance that middle school students, 
if provided an option, do not choose to utilise a large portion of tneir 
independent time studying. This finding is consistent with other data 
gathered relative to st o lerx use :h n.r: ho o;:.. rr.t ti.t . 

..re a 7 s At ter dance 

In the ex.-ectation tnat the ILP Kiitfnt improve school attenuai.ee , 
relative data was obtained from central administrative records, leverage 
daily attendance rates are reported in Table NN. 
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TV^r-L. 



•"■'PTE* 



M2I0L 



SCll' 



1 o. 



' 7-71 



- 


Mchool d. 


dchool B 


gChOOl C 


U : {ire sate 


~r-7J 70-71 


r -70 70-71 


“177-70 70-71 


6^-70 70-71 


Average 
■ h: i i y 

.Vttenuance 
-V. Lo 


• . • 1 ■ • . 




n ,-' 1 . jL 


, : i . it* 



..j/chc-r.r a . regale atwondcuce rave increase;! for tiie three 

schools fro ; . • l,o .mi,. the chaise wa s not statist icaliy s ignif icant - 
It carrot re concluded that the AO/- rate was affecte .. by the ILP . 

Mammary Assessment of the Intensifie J Learning Pla n by Mia lie School. Teacne rs 
Middle school teachers, through ar anonymous nue st iornaire , ex -res sec 
solid confidence in the worth of the Intensified Learning Plan as reporte ; 
in the data above . 

They report sy-ecif ically that 

(1) they are covering as much subject matter 

(2) stuae: ts are learning as much 

(j) they have mane substantial changes in tnelr instructional 

net ho d s \ 

(4) they are enjoying teacning more 

finally- teacners •/ere ached to rate a summary assessment ^ ^ 1G Ij_iI 

Mot one rater the IMP ‘'unsatisfactory" . Thirty ; ev cent rated the ILr as 

'satisfactory wit . ; .ocif icaoions" : seventy per cent of the teacrers rate a 

it “satisfactory" in its -present form. 

Minding: Middle senool teachers overwhelmingly approved the Intensified 

I ,e ar n i r: g P 1 ar. . 
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SUMMARY 

Summary of Ma.ior Finding at the high ochool 
Data relative to the objectives and other areas in need of assess- 
ment were gathered during the first year of operation of the Intensified 
Learning Plan at one high school. Sources of data included students, 
narents . teachers, and admmtstrators as well as scnooi records and 
schedules, etc. instruments included questionnaires, conferences, and 
textbook tests. 

The data indicated that five major objectives were being attained: 

Objectives 1, 2, 5, o, and 8. ^See p. 3—t for list of oojectives) 

Objective 1- Provide students with increased opportunities to 
study more subjects during a school year. 

A substantial majority of students are able to study more subjects 

each school year. In 1970-71 approximately seventy per cent of the 

students exceeded the ten-course maximum load possible under the 

semester plan. In 1971-72 eighty-five per cent of the juniors will 

exceed that maximum and will , with sophomores, average twelve courses, (p.13) 

Objective 2. Allow flexibility in the manner in which students may 
earn sufficient credits for graduation. 

Students are exercising the option to select course loads to suit 

their individual needs and plans. Fifty seniors will have completed 

high school requirements after the second trimester in 1971-72, and 

nine juniors will complete their total requirements, exercising their 

option to graduate after three years of high school attendance. (p. lo) 
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school" in t>. r o subject areas provided alcoSu identical resu-i_vs. 

Report card grades did not vary significantly from those earned by 
pilot students in 1969- 70 under the semester plan, although some 
slight tendency to polarize was present. Students generally reported 
that their grades were improved although parents noticed little 
change . 

e v ores sea opinions 01 many aeachers ■- ere in comlict ^ltl. the 

data above because slightly more than one-half of the teachers, 
in May. reported that (1' they covered less content and that the 

students learned less than previously under the semester plan. (p lT'i 

Objective 4 Increase the proportion of students who earn credits 
in electives. 

The absence of an increase in enrollments in most electives prevents 
concluding that the ILP fostered growth of enrollments in these 
departments. As most students enrolled in more courses than pre- 
viously, it is assumed that they j chose to complete renuired courses 

rather than to explore electives'. (p. 27' ) 

Objective 7- Improve teachers' attitudes toward their profession. 
Although approximately one-half of the experienced teachers reported 
that the ILP had not affected their professional attitudes, a signi- 
ficantly larger proportion (36 per cent) reported enjoying teaching 
"less" than reported enjoying teaching "more" (13 V er cent). (p. 34^ 

In terms of problem areas and special issues ■'■he data support the 

statements that follow: 

1 . Teacher fatigue increased. Sixty-four per cent of the teachers 



reported increased fati 



under the ILP in December, 72 per cent 



in May. The response was substantiated by comments on the 
teacher questionnaire. (p. 37 ) 

2. The data about student attentiveness during the lengthened 

period was inconclusive. Teachers could net agree (dichotomized). 
Students claimed to be attentive seventy-five per cent of the 
time in most classes. VP- 38) 

3. The presence of a lapsed term did not alter report card grades 
in three subjects: English, Algebra, and American History. 

Students taking these courses in the fall- spring sequence 
obtained report card grades that slightly exceeded those obtained 
by students taking the same courses consecutively in the winter- 
spring sequence. However, grades obtained in the fall-winter 
sequence generally proved significantly superior to those taken 
either in the winter-spring or fall-spring sequence. (p. 42) 

4. Teachers failed to perceive value in independent time for 

students. Almost one-half of the teachers defined independent 
time for students as an unnecessary evil, and the majority 
(83 per cent) reported that classes were disturbed by out- of - 
cla.ss students. (p. 46 ) 

Summary Assessment of the Intensified Le arning Plan by Teachers, Paren ts, 
and Students at the High School 

Although the majority of parents (86 per cent) expressed confidence 
in the potential of the Intensified Learning Plan and most students (70 p< 
cent) perceived it as a better plan, a large proportion of experienced 



teachers (kh per cent) recorrended, at the end of the school year, 
returning to the semester plan. 

Summary of Finding at the Middle School level 
Middle school teachers, through an anonymous questionnaire, expressed 
solid confidence in the worth of the Intensified Learning Plan. 

Specifically they report that . . . 

(1) they are covering as much subject matter as formerly, 

(2) the students are learning as much, 

(3) they have made substantial changes in their instructional 
methods , and 

(U) they are enjoying teaching more. 

In a final assessment, the vast majority (70 per cent) of the 
teachers noted the ILP "satisfactory" in it’s present form, the remainder 
expressing approval if modified. 

The Intensified Learning Plan attained it's major objectives to 

(1) expand the educational opportunities of students while simultaneously, 

(2) reducing teacher load. 

Recommendations 

The foregoing data will support considerable extension of The 
Intensified Learning Plan at the middle school level but only limited 
extension at the high school level. Implementation at additional 
high schools, particularly in neighborhoods varying in socio-economic 
status, would provide important additional evaluation data. Recommendations 
made by the staff at the pilot high school should be considered in 
designing pre-orientation plans. (p. 44 ) 
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Evaluation should continue and focus on the following issues. 

(1) General academic achievement 

( 2 ) Specific achievement of the slower learner 

(3) The effect of the lapsed-trimester on academic achievement 

(4) The extent to which students choose early graduation in 
preference to an expanded curriculum 

( 5 ) The influence of the lengthened period on teaching strategies 

(6) The effects on the quantity and quality of pupil-teacher 
interaction. 
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A Teacher Opinionnaire, Middle School 
B Teacher Opinionnaire, High School 
C Parent Opinionnaire 
D Student opinionnaire 
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Middle. ScKool 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: ILP 

This questionnaire (for experienced teachers only) .has the intent of 
gathering evaluative data relative to the Intensified Learning Program. 
Please respond with optimum accuracy and candor. Do not sign. Return 
directly to the Research Department, Room 32, East Annex. 



Thanks j 



Charles L. Evans 
Director of Research 



Instructions: Respond by encircling the appropriate 

1 2 
(Middle School Teacher) (High School Teacher) 



numeral . 

Circle one numeral 



1. Have you covered as much of the course content 
during the fall trimester as you normally do in 
a regular semester? 



1 

No 



Zo% 




Comment 



2. Do you feel that your students learned as much 
and developed as much in depth understanding 
during the fall trimester as they normally 
do during a regular semester? 



1 2 
No Uncerte in 



lZ°/o '&>% 



3 



Yes 

7 



Comment 



3. Do you have any evidence to support answers 

to #1 and/or #2? (Test results, units covered, 
etc. ) 

What, if yes? _ 



1 

No 






2 

Yes 
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4 . To what extent, if any, have you changed 
your teaching style, tecnniaues, etc. to 
adjust to the longer period? 



//% 

1 

Little 

change 



S7% 

2 

Moderate 

•change 



30 % 

3 

Substantial 

change 



If 2 or 3 are circled, what changes did you make? 



5 . 



6 . 



(Answer only if* you teach mathematics, social studies 
English exclusively. ) 

a. What is your average class load? 

b. What is your daily load? students 

c. How many classes do you teach daily? 



, science, 
students 
classes 



or 



How has the ILP 
enjoy teaching? 



affected the extent to which you 1 

Decreased 



3Z%> 

2 

Balanced 

effect 



“3 

u 

Increase a 



Comment 



7f% 20% 

7. Did students who transferred in to you. ^less 1 2 

from another school have unusual adjustment No Yes 

problems due to the ILP ? 

I yes, why? - - — 



8 . 



How has the lengthened class period affected the 
general attentiveness of your students? 




1 

Decreased 

it 



so% ^r% 

2 3 
No Increased 
effect #it 



Comments 



9. How has the lengthened class period affected 
your total day fatique? 



3D %> &>% 

12 3 

Decreased No Increased 

it effect 



Comment 
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10. How has the ILP affected the quantity of 
home assignments made by you? 



yfO% 



Decreased 

it 



60% — 

2 3 

Ho Increased 

effect 



Comment 



11 . How effective war.; thu pro- -i-r orientation 
and preparation of tine staff? 



* 7 % 

1L 

Inadequate 



82% 

p 

A de q u at e 



What oriental Ion or 
entering ILP? 



at ion would you rc conn, end 



:or 



% £> 4 *-% 

12. Is the time available at school for class 1 2 

preparation generally sufficient? No Ye^ 

Comment. _ 



] 3 . Ar e nee ess ary in st.n i ct ion ul /mat er i s 3. s and - L 

equipment generally avai3.ab3.e? ^ 5 

If no, what is needed? __ 



f/% 

14. Do students during their free time, disturb 1 

your classes or in any way in ten ere with your Ho 
instructional program? 

If yes, please comment. 



33 % 22 % //% 

12 3^-5 

lC-i 2 % 50 % 75 % 90 % 



Comment 



15 . What per cent of student.: spend moot of 

their free time studying (when not eating 

lunch)? 




UK 

. 2 

Yes 
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16. Rate "free tine" 
the scale below. 



for students at your school on 



l¥7o 

l 

An 

unnecessary 

evil 



r~'o 

o 

A 



ne e c s s ' 
evil 



/¥■% 



Neither 
an evil 



i.* e i. ie j. j. o 



/f% 



Or some 
oenei at 
x o s t u vl e n t s 



Circle one numeral 

¥7% r 

/<? !> 

Beneficial 
to students 



Comment 



Hat e 6 » j c Liit. e* j a 
SugGcyted nod It 


- ‘ x __ a _ 

13m. a t- i o L-.0 tory • 

( Shoul n re turn 
to she s emc c u or , 

lent ions 


30Y o 

Sat: r Cautery 
vri t i i is *p o r t ant 
modifications 


Oenei' ally 
satis fact cry 










Other comments 


(optional) 
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questionnaire (ior ej-^perieueed beac'iers only) has tlie intent of 
gathering evaluative data relative to the _utensii“ied Learning -rorrajn 
Please respond with optimum accuracy a,d candor. Do not sign. Return 
directly to the Research Department, Room 32 , East Annex. 




Charles L. Evans 
Director of Research 



Instructions: Respond ■ y eucir.i in.-; tr.e aptropria to numeral. 

1 

(Middle School Teacher, (High School Teacher) Circle one numeral 

| | 

1. Have you covered as muc.c or ime course content 
during tiie fall trimester os v~ou. norm a J i y do in 
a regular semester? 



Comment 



2 . 



F*II 

Do you feel that yo _• students learned as much 
and developed as much in depth understanding 
during the fall trimester as they nonnally 
do during a regular semester? 



r j 



55 % 


¥S% 




1 


2 




Ho 


Yes 




■ 43 % 


37% 






s$% 


to% 


3sr% 


1 . 


2 




No Uncertain 


Yes 


S8% 


/£,% 


g-6% 



Comment 



Do you have any 
to gl and/or iKi 

etc. ) 

\ 

What, if yes? 



F« < I 5-% 

: ; ^ ; -u : :•/ 1 ‘u * o l. a : i s v. e r 4 r . 1 

i ^ ^ ^ i to tA.1 to ^ Ui 1 1 1 o c o vere d * i* o 



S p H/Vmj 3% 



?S% 

Yes 

97% 
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A??' 



.nd> 7 



h . To w'i i at. e >:t e ■ . t . if a: . . , lave 
your lead ’ . ‘ r m :\e. to ■ ’ : : 
adjust to the linger period. 

If 2 or ,: .re circied, vo.nl 



tail 






♦ ^ O' 

fc?/ >z5 



/<5~9o 



Grange cn vey:e 

/5% <aO% 0 

} ;ju vaoeV 



hub stantial 
jhange 

27 % 



8 . 



(Answer wily 
English e.va.V 
a. */-..■> 1 

t;. V/l i o i . 
c • How :: 


l l ou r.e.id'. v 

. . \\ui’ ■*'’ e . • 

I . y* >ar u o i : y .. * • • . 


S bild' 

students 






How .-.as -he 
enjoy tec obi- 




i.cli you 1 

Decreased 


S*f% 

n: .wr.'eci 
ef L'ecfc 


' 3 % 

Increased 


Comment 




















Did student 
from another 
problems due 


in : 

;;c.. );il have u..u:vua.; 
bo the ILF? 


+3% 

"... u j ustmeu t i\0 


3T7% 

.L U 





I yes, why? 



Fail 


±0*/o 


y-7%, 




How has the lengthened cl.avm period al'ec led the 
general at^oirc.i.veness of you.:* students; 


p 

Decreased 

It 


do 

effect 


Increased 

it 


Sfjt-tnc? 

Comment s J 




^3% 


/£% 




Fall 


7% 


£7% 


t’S'X, 


How has tiiC ..eJcL;t:;ed u*-r : nd 

your total d.-.-y futique: 


1 

Decrease! 

it 


r !o Increased 

fTect 


Sptinq 

Comment > J 


3% 




-7Z°/o 
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i low has z: 
home asd 



;cwec 



the euantit. 



iz% ¥6%, 

z . z^-. ■-■ increased 

it effect 



Comment 



Z-v-K 



.! 1 . 



13 



14. 



How effect Lv 

and prep cr*.t, W ’ o': < 

Where orier c.- 
entering i h.- ; 


•c pre-m; oriv'* ■. • 
. r-nr r*.uion v ■' 


- • *•”30 


Adequate 






b 




Is the time r.v-I 5 - v ■ 

prep ar at 1 o ■ . • " ‘ 

Gommen t 


:.<5 at .ic hoot for •*• 
• y sufficient'. 


Ko%> 

Yes 








3 /• fd> 


^7% 


Are nec e s g ar:/ -h" *' t r 


•uct i anal matt: i * i * j • 




3 


e quipinent ge r i e r ■ i ly 


av ail ah lev 




Yes 


If no 3 what ir Deed 


edV 


















;s%> 


ss% 


Do student n durln.; 


oil e 1 r f r e e L i. n :e * * 


J. 


p 


your classes or in 


any way interfere 


/. ' r :o 


Yes 


instruction -i '■ •• *." o 


* a*iV 






If yes, please a Ui-o 


:ent. 







* 



l r j>» What per 
their fr< 
lunch) V 



j l ... \j nueu i- ■ cecne. -• 

ylm fidy'ing (when iV 



;6 5<H 1% 9<>J 



Comment 
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. Rate "free time" for 
the scale belov/. 


students 


at your school on 


Circle 0 : 


H-s-% 


s% 

rj 


/*% 

3 


4 




X 

An 

unnecessary 




neither 


Of some 


Beneficial 


necessary 


an evil 


benefit 


to students 


evil 


evil 


nor a 

benefit 


to students 





josnnent 



17. Rate the 



Fa. ) 1 

intensified Learning 



z\% 

; Program. 



1 



Suggested modification 



Unsatisfactory. 
(Should return 
to the semester) 

Spring 

-1 r* ;a T n nn r ** 



S 7% 



z.e-% 



3 



Sati sf actory Generally 

with important satisfactory 
modifications 

*6 % /oT ° 



18 . Other comments (optional) 
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Rondom Sorr\p l .c 

Dear Parent: 






Tills opmionnaire re; 
of* the Sort VJorx ' hx xy • *n ieno . 
tive to tlie effectiveness of ti 
Schedule'). four name was drnvr-“ 
of students abtenoj-'V riinjo.*. 
operate with this ef-oro by re; 
candor? Do not sxrn* return . 
envelope provided. 



yh: tried, 
ntc-nsixied 
•v-ro o“ 



* Xj. O'- c-*— • 



• oaarcli Department 
i_eet data rela- 
sar/irng Plan (Trimester 
■.jutom saanple of parents 
. . Would you c,> 

■ sections below with 
jc.- ;,r;‘::ent in the starred 



Thants .i'or year ass 



istance. 



j / /. / / , 

l' //A iU2 •• X C-A^ l v 



: - ;:l . jV , -e search and Ihuiluatirvi . 
port V. ort.n Independent School Distr-i 



In 



structions: Circ_o the bes'u answer 

x/i high school. Coitunents are opx-iOnaL. 



yf your youngest child 



1. 

2. 

3- 



^i±o arvdo^-- S’awjsle. 

My youngest child is in grade 



My youngest chi.? d is a. r ' 

Tills child usuaXLy m sk.es gradc-:r; that ore 



ip\% 31% 


19%, Jo •fi- 


9 io 


ll 12 


+5% 


■5-JT,^ 


. girl 


hoy 


5 7 

^ /a 


3~<P %? ¥ /€> 


below average auo xo 


average 


ever age 



.V/ 



4. How many course:; -oca jo\ir 



How many eouru " < ■ -ou i c-o. 

during the next ■■.•tool y e * • 

Would you aX O’a your cxr • 
or a trimester earlEcr by t 
the minima/' “v ‘ “ "f ! 



If a four~nunrter ulan v/ern tn >e o e^nmonr' 
would you enoso- • o a your eni-Lu 
a summer s o r. ' r e r - ■' 

other session.;: 



tnis year? 

Id 1 



o 



Z9% " 7 



0/ 

/Q 



~\ 



-- tfV 

D so 



15 



w% *% t> 7 ° s ' y * 



s/% 

No 



26,% 

No Undecided 



4 P 7 

* p 



/ c,- 
& yh 

Yes 
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r\ o \ a > 



8 . 



tfhat effect, if any. has the trimester 
on your ch i 1 u : s . : r n d-j r V 




. , : eat Made 
i/j \. • e v* ye somewhat 

higher 
grades 



9 - 



10 . 

i.L. 



At what tiiv.e does your child's first c l-.-.r. 
start - ; 

At what time does your child 1 s iasu c-uass 

At what time .1.00;; your c^i-.u usuan., 
lunch? 



Au/. 



£*S% 




a 3 /&• 

t : Of 




•JiO 








. ; ■ a to wh at e :-rt en ' t .• / e : ■ j ;/ • ' 1 
Lrl:.n.stO'’ nr. f. . A'-' iff 

A . Ijo you feet a need foi 
se s r. ion th :L s 3 p ring? 

14 . what is you .'. 1 assessment, 
of the trimester plan? 



o . . I'.C -’O' 

to It;: i-i- . ; nM 

r. n oriental? 



at sills poi;V:o. / z.i V& 

(Return to Re. -eon 
' flan 



*■?% s~z% 

r . 'I* idea t : ./ Sufficiently 

•'/? (S b ■*Y"iS /& 

as 

g><£% 

e:-jtisfu ::tory Satisfactory 
r :_; if modified 



_.f unsat i sf acuory or in need of modification. w 0. . .L<w>in 
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GUIDE ’'IT QUESTIONNAIRE (Exp. 

INTENSIFIED LEARNING PHuGi; ‘ 

Ronciom Savy\^>\«_ 

Instructions and Explanation 

This questionnaire represents an attempt by tie iiep-u 1 r i. nt •>’ bo 

Fort Worth Public Schools to gather data from stolen... >•<:.• i a hi /« !■> in- 
effectiveness of the Intensified Learning pr-. -.r cr '.m ! trimester : . ■ ’ • '■■ '■e 

answer the questions as accurately as possible. Do not sign. 

Thanks, 

f 

/• //tfilc; S ^ ■ 

Dr. Charles L. Evans 
Director of Research 



1. What is your classification? 



Circle the best answer 

*7 = 4-1 

freshmen sophomore junior senior 



2 . How many courses did you take during 

the fall trimester? 2 

the winter trimester? 2 

or plan to take during the 

spring trimester? 2 



3 . How many classes did you take last 
year (1969-70) if you were in high 
school? 

during the first semester? 2 

during the second semester? 2 



3 



4 56 SojWo 

4 5 6 '-£*1 

4 5 6 Juwows 

\\.8 



3456 10.7 

3456 



4 . How many credits do you plan to earn 
in high school? 

during freshman year? 

during sophomore year? 

during junior year? 

during senior year? 



5 . What is your least liked required 
subject? 

During what trimesters do you plan 
to study this subject this year? 



6. How did your grades for the fall 
trimester compare with those 
earned last year? (Freshmen, do - 
not answer.) ol 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



5 6 
5 6 
5 6 
5 6 



7 plus -i 
7 plus | 
7 plus ^ 
7 plus ■§■ 



20 (??%) 
21 0 *%) 
22 ( 2 /%) 
•+ <£<r%) 



1st 




better 



2nd 3rd 

2*%, 

Jot quite 
as good same 




the 



o 

ERIC 



^e.ir\ A \ X b > 



7. What : ion- required (for graduation , course: 
did you trie the first trimester'. 

this trimester 

plan to take next trimester 

itov; many days were you absent during 
the first trimester'; 



%. S ' days 



'.•mat portion of a class 
generally attentive? 

Subject *t 1 


neriod are 

& 

t*\ f— 


you , <*> 

/ 9 %> 

50"' 

•'50's, 


5 ^% 

75 " 

75.(1 


-■.* * *?. 

y y : • 


bu b ~i e ct jt — — — — 


25 l l 


* 30 °Jo 


75 1 


oo*?, 


Sub.iecx ito 

Subject fir-h 




5 0% 


75 


O Z)~\ 



10 . How has the trimester schedule 
affe cted the amount of h orr. e v. or-'- 
assigned by "teachers? 



How has the trimester schedule 
affected the extent to which you 
enjoy school? 

If "increased" or "decreased 
is circled, please explain 
why . 



19 % , 

Increased 

it 

r 

Increased 
Enj o^ent 



? 9 %> 

,;o chan re 
Wo change 



p.:% 

T-0%, 

Jecrc" sec. 
\nj o'r .erA 



How many free periods (including 
the one in which you eat 1-unch) do 
you have? 

At what class periods are you free? 
Where do you usually go after eating? 
What do you usually do after eating? 
How often have you been reprimanded 
or disciplined for misconduct during 
your free period? 

Is the trimester plan a better plan 
than the regular semester plan? 



1 

12 3 






/& / o 



Study Relax — 

/?% study 0*4 



■tner 





Once-^r 


— 0*~ 

Sever 




twice 


t * "" r c 


70 %, 

Yes 


/ 3 %> 

No 


Lncerr:!: - . 



Comment s ( optional ) 



82 



o 
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